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EDITOR’S 

Ik jssiiiiip ti.v -c MTiiiic'S t)' ;i scMiv^s of 
i4andbcK)k\" cm t])c Anistic Cratts, it will 
be well tu .^laie what aie our ureuera] aiinb. 

In t]]L‘ hist jdace, ^ve wieh to ^-ro- 
vidc iriistworTlra text-b^nTs o1 vV<. ’’ks-hop 
practice, from tlie ]>oints ol view of 
experts tviuj hat e criticaby examined tJie 
inetJiods current in tiie siiops, and putting 
aside vain survivalb, arc prepared to say 
vvliat is good vvorkrnansl]i]\ and to set 
up a standard of cjuality in tlie ciafts 
wliicli are more especial] \ associated 
with design. Secondly, in doing tl)is, 
we hope to treat design itseli as %f\VL 
essential part ol good workmaafship* 
During tlie last century most of the arts, 
save painting and sculjpturc uk an 
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academic kind, nere little considered, 
and tliere \\ms a lend^'ncy to ](‘(.*k on 
design ” as a iner« j\i:ilter ot appear- 
anre. Such “ (W'iia:ve!i(ati»m as the..- 
was was usuallv obtained In' iolJowing 
in a inechanical wnv a dravMng ]>rovided 
by an artist v>ho often katw little oi tlie 
tecknica] process^ss involved in production. 
Wdtii tiu: critical atrention given to tlie 
crafts by Riiskin and Mo'-|‘is, it came to 
be seen tliat it wms inipij.^’Jble to detach 
design from .‘'raft in iJiis way. and that, 
in tlie widest sense, tiue design is an 
inseparable element ol guod qiinlity, 
involving as it does t’'e selcclK)!) oi g<-'^ J 
and suitable mat (‘rial, contrivance lor 
special purj)ose, ex[<. it w'ot kmam-hip, 
proper finish, and so on, far more tiian 
mere ornament, and indet'd, that orna- 
mentation itseli was iwilier an exuber- 
ance of fine workmanship than a matter 
of merel)' tiLstrac u lines. Workmanship 
wh n separated by too wide a gulf from 
fresh' thought — tliat is, from design — 
inevitably decays, and, on the other hand, 
ornaipentatioL, divorced from w^orkman- 
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sJiip, is * leccss^ifiJy Liiircal, and cjuirkl)' 
falls into aflLClatiun. I'roper urnaincn- 
nion ni;i} be Ll(#lin> d ns a Inn^^iiage 
addJes^cd to tjjc it is jde.isaiu 

tliouplit exp?‘cs>-.d !•' tl.r .-.jnech oJ l he 

tO(j]. 

In tlie liiird p'L.< v , ‘.ve W'Jiild have this 
serit's put artistic cnbi aiansiii]'- hciiTe 
pcop’Ie as Inrnisiiing o\ * .jimble ccciipa- 
tiuiis lor those ^vho would gain a hveh- 
iioud. Alllioiigti W'Uhlii tile h<om'ds of 
academic art, iht' coiupctition, oi its 
kind, is sr) a-, iite iliai *)nl\ a verv h’w 
per cent, can lairl\' iiope to succeed as 
painters and scuipun's; as ardsllc 

craltsnieii, tijere is everv probahniit 
that nearly every one wlio would j\ s.'* 
tltrongh a sullicicnt period ot appieiitice- 
ship to w'orkmanship and design would 
I each a measure of success. 

In the blending; ot liandvvork and 
thought in such aits as we piopose to 
deal wit]], hapipv cateers ma\^ b;. foL^^d 
as far removed irom tlie dieary rc»^Jne 
ul liack labour as irom the terrible unccr- 
laiiit) of academic ait. U is de’oh'able 
vi' 
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in every way iJiai Jiien of good education 
s])ould be brought back into pro- 
ductive craits : tjierc arc more fiian* 
enough of us ''in die cit\d’ a' d it is 
pr(d>able that ni.-tc consideration vill 
!)(' given in this <. ejiuiry than in the last 
to Design and V\h)rkniarisiiip. 

ddiere are two coninKiii wavs of study- 
ing old and foreign arts — the way of tiic 
connoisseur and tJie way of the crafts- 
man. The, collecttu mav value such 
arts ior their sivaiigeness and scarcit)*, 
while the artist finds in them stimulus 
in his ow'ii work and hints for new 
developments. 

The following account of colour- 
printing from wood-blocks is based on 
a study of tlie methods wJiich were 
lately only practised in Japan, but 
whieJ] at an earlier time were to some 
degree in use in Europe also. The main 
pr^iciples of the art, indeed, were well 
knovxn in the West long before colour 
prints were produced in Japan, and 
thercris some' reason to suppose that the 
, viii 



Japanese may have founded tJieir J^ditor’s 
iiictliocjs in iiriitatiny tlie prints taken l^rcfacc 
froTU Europe hw missionaries. Major 
Strange says : Tlie European art of 

chiaroscuro engraving is in all essentials 
identical with tliat (a Japanese colour- 
printing. ... It sterns. I iierefore, not 
vain to point out tihat tlie accidimtal 
sight oJ one ot the Italian colour-prints 
nu.\ itavc suggestt.l the proe ess to the 
Japanese.’’ The Italians aimed more at 
expressing '' rt'licl ” and the |apaiiese 
at hat coloui ai lange vin Ills ; the ttcTiua’ 
used oil\ colour.^ and Tie latter fair 
distenijH'r tints; ihese^ arc* rh<' Jiied 
ditfereiices. Both in the- West ami tlie 
East the elesign was eiit on the plank 
surface of the weiod vith a knife ; not 
across the grain with a gravc-r, as is done 
in must modtn’n woe>d i-ngrat'ing, although 
large plank woodcuts weia- produced 
by Walter Crane ami llerkeurier, about 
thirty years ago, as posters. 

The old woodcuts ot the hfn'enili 
century were procluct'd as pictures as 
well as lor tlie illustrati(Jii oi* books; 
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frt*quent]y they wcie of cuiisi *crablc 
size. Often, too, tllc^ were coloured by 
stencil plates m !ree]\» b\ haTid. 

At the same tin''‘ tlx- piiniiim; in 
cojonr of letters and other simple device'^ 
in books from \•\^^od-b!oek^ :e' dene, 

and a b^ok j>rjnted at Si. Aii-ans in 
i486 Jias man\ coats of aims piinted 
in this way; some of the shields luiviny 
two or three difleretit colours.^ 

About tlie \ear 1500 a method of 
printing woodcuts in several Hat tones 
was invented in G^'rmanx and piac tised 
b\ Lucas Cranacli and others. i\ fine 
print of Adam and Lve bv Hans Jialdung 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum iias, 
besides the bold black '' dr.'iwintr,’' an 


over-tint printed in warm b/rov\m out of 
whicli sharp high liglits arc cut ; the 
print is thus in three tones. 

LJgo da Carpo (r. 1480- 30) working 
in Venice, introduced this new type of 


tone;^ woodcut into Italy; indeed, he 
claiitjv^ to be the inventor of the method. 
Tliis was called chiaroscuro, a name 
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stiJj givcii to It, and was, in lact, a simple- 
lonn oi' our moLlcrn cliromo printing/’ 
His \v(jod( uts archill a simple, vigorems 
style ; one of tlu-m after Rajdiael’s 
Deatli of Ananias,’' printed in brown, 
lias a depili aTuI bi’IIiancy which may 
p'cmirid ns ol the nu/'/o-tints ol Turnet’s 
L'lbrr Studidriim. d'hts is proudly signed, 
'' Per Ifgo da Carpo,’^ and some copies 
aie said to b<‘ dated 1518, 

Andrea Andreani (c. 1560-1623), a 

bett<‘r known but red a 'y^ntci artist. 
produc<-d a go-ai number ol ^hese 
tone wrtndcuts. Set'eral prints alter 
Mantegna’s Triiimpfis ol Caesar ’ have 
a spt'cial charm from tin. beaut\ of the 
originals; the)' are priiiud in tliree tints 
of gre)’ besides tlie '‘drawing”; the 
palest of tiit‘se tints covers the surfacey 
except for Idgh lights cut out oi it. A 
hne print of a Holv^ Faiitilv, about 
15x18 inches, lias a niiddh- lone of fair 
blue and a cfiadow tint o\ full rich 
Copies of two immense woodci^s at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, of 
Biblical subjects, seem 40 hafe^ been 
xi 
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cut on single planks (jxz icet ; of 
tliesc the ground tone is a light ash 
of warm grc\ , wliile thi’ shadow tone is 
in dark hliiish grev. 

In the middle (^1 (he eigliteenth cen- 
tury an English cngiaver, T. B. Jack- 
son, practised the method wiili succt'ss 
and carried it vSiill further bv produc- 
ing fully coloured jn’inis. On these 
experiments lie miblisiied a book in 
1745. In accord with the idt'als of the 
time, the colour is dark and lull, but 
technicall) the res-ult*^ ait most remark- 
able, Jackson also publish etl an ac- 
count of vvall-]xiper printing, which, like 
cotton-printing, lias continued to be 
an English form ol colour-printing from 
wood-blocks. 

The textures of the chuirosenros are 
so like tliose ol the Jap<inese cohair- 
prints that it is hard to think there was 
no such connection as that suggested by 
M^jpr Strange. On the otiier hand, in 
the attempts at producing coloured 
woodcuts made in Japan (r. i6t;o) the 
colour i?v'as added by hand after a single 
xii 



prijilin^, iuiu ^this suggests a natural 
transition such as had taken place in 
Euroj^e a ceiUinv *i-ind a liall bt'hue. 

Sunicient ]]as been said to show that 
in sludging )apaiu>e colour-j'rinls, and 
working more* or jef^'^ alter the same 
mc'tliod, \\c ar(' not ir\ ing to ado[U 
am thing exotic, hni .tiiei readapting 
an ait wliich beiong-^ as nuu li to the 
\\d St aN to r)); iatst, ficn, loo, it ma) 
be ^aiggestLd titai tli<* Uthiiignc' ot vvaJJ- 
paper jnodiiuion, espcvialh the haiid- 
jainting iia. i iiou’^, migl^t bt e>:tcnded in 
tfie publication o) laige diagramrnatii, 
pi( tines, siinpie but st liking maps, vv(*ll 
lettered quotatiom. irom literature, and 
siniilar tiimg.s, as sciiool pictures and 
decorations. Such thingvS migJit be both 
elieap and good if tiiey were done in 
a bold, unp^retending way. 

It may be (;bserved gciv'rall}' that 
types oi design whicli dcp)end on the 
skilful arranginncnt of patches of colour 
need to be cultivated in our ScIukIs of 
Art more than the) have been. The 
teaching of drawing by j.x-ncil outline 
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seems to cramp the liani and iifjure the 
eyes of all Imt the most ydftcd drau<>:hts- 
men. It is desiraHe to cultivate the 
ability to seize and record thi' ‘‘ map- 
joim'’ of any object rapid!) and 
correctK . Some j^ractice in eleinentarv' 
coLiur-printing vxoidtl eertaiidx be of 
general iiselnlness, and sini]’']ei ixcjiises 
ma\' be contrived b)' ( ntllni? out with 
St issors and lavanyd-avn shap' n blaciv 
or colouied ]'ap( rs unaith. d b\’ an) 
patto] 11. 

Final!)', tiie Ijop^ ina\ Is. exj'ivssed 
tliat the beautiful ait of uuod-t nttinj^ 
as developed m Western itnrcipe and 
brouydit to siuh perh^ctnin only a genera- 
tion ago is only temporaril)' in abevanicc, 
and that it too may have anoihtt da). 

VV. K. id-lTMABY. 

Scptc}rJ>a min. 
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AUTHOR’S noit: 

'FnL- i!!.tl t'uv«K jr <u'(<)unt of 

Mfic' of (Ilf primitjvt' f in tlif prartirc 

nt \s]ii(!i oiT ih'' t<'<^]s aiivl 

niatan.tS^ aK ii;.- J. nn* tl)od >t 

asa 'I'.u T \ < a nioaih'' ol <'Xpr' Sbion 
ior art ist-t rattiaiK n, oi ]i,a\ ’h'- stuvlio.j 
111 jM‘c] a ) at i( a; U'r, or a paidc toward?, 
inoi'.' I'lahoratr woik in piintinp, of 
•a hi A' tiu' main principles nia\ lx seem 
most ('learlx in tin ir api'liralion in the 
priiniliA c eialt. 

In those d;t\^ ihc‘ iiood lor loioroncc 
to pritnitivo haiidicaafts has not oeased 
with tlio acl\oriT ol th(‘ inaclnne, "Vi?, 
best at. Iiieveincnts ol hand-work . will 
alvva\s tu' the standards ior referomco ; 
and on their stiidiv must itiachinc ^raft 
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be bas(‘ci. The iiiachiue cair only 
iiieteahr the pemer and .‘'tale oi the 
cratis that have vilr> .i ]\ been joTiected^ 
h\ haiid-\\<»rh. Their la'ineiples, and 
the art ot tlR-ir do not allei 

under the inaeijine. 1 1 tl'e iii.uhiiie 
di.sregards these ils worj, bec<anes base. 
And Jt is iintier t!ie sinsple eonditions 
of a handicraft that tiu- priiieiples ot 
an art can be ni"sl (.learls txpeiinued. 

The I'H'st o} all liie wnncKHul and 
c-xcc'llc'nt V 'l l l(i<U is prod IK ed to-ila) 
b\' inaeduner^' thiai which btars 

evidence in itseb Us dei)\atio]t from 

arts under the juna conditions (d classic 
craltsn.iaijship, and shows the miliience 
(•[ their stud' . 

d'jie series of which this book is a 
part stand.s for th(‘ principles and the 
spirit of the classic examples. To be 
assoeiated with those fellow-craftsmen 
wdto have been privileged to w'ork for tlie 
S^’-ics is itself an honour oi high estima- 
tion in the mind of the present writer. 
If the book contributes even a little 
towaru the nsefulness of the series the 
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experiments wnicli are recorded here 
will have been wt‘ll worth ^v]lile. 

To my fritiid M». ]. I). Batten is due 
all the crcLlit ol the initial work. He 
beyan the search lor .a j'ure s{\']e ot 
colon r-}n in t iny, .'uul most ycnerousl v' 
supported and 

expennu'Fils in the Jap.rn .e method. 

To me <'](.} c<;]UM,L’^a .Vii. A. \\d Seab\' 
I w^‘uld also expifss nn iDdt‘l>tedness 
lor ])is kind h(‘]p and advice. 

M. F. 

J'aHMie'KGH VoLIOGI Of 
St’piLhibtr kiUk 
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JAPANESE MJ i nOI) 

CMAFTKK I 

I ’> ] POIUN" fop's 

IntJf Ju iuk \ opOon ol tb.c ' 'rifins n{ \\ ond- 

R'-x!, riiTUi'ir; its uses f.ir ptrst lai arti^.lic 
t. \pj c' ' ’i< in. for I'l j rovlijv tuai nl iicioMti\c li ^.li^^r, 
ariLl -t n tmu! .iiitntal Li.riiinp fur stuJtnio . ! 
pTiiitud af( Dial '.on, 

'Fhe lew s\ ooJ- I'-lui. K ]»!iiits siiussii from 
liniE to liiij' l>\ the Socict\’ oi (iravcr 
Printers in C<i]oiir, ami the otcasiotml 
a[’'pcMJMi'!ce ('! a v'ood-bloek [ rint in 
the ^'h'rnrr ScctioTi o[ ijjc* Intcrnati( 
boci'.leV PxiiihitioTie, (>r in those of the 
Soricty (j 1 Arts atnl Cralis, arc the 
outcome ol tlic e_\p(X'jineiU-S of !i small 
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Intro- oroup oi Kn;4libli artibls in 11131111'^^' [nnnts 
hy tiu li.panc- Si nicdioil, nr ]'\ jnc'lliods 
barrel nri thr lnpal'o^A jMMrti<<\ 

A'ly inlcirst wa-^ fma Jiawn iii 15^97 t<> 
cx}ic“riinrnts that wrK' brajii; inaib by 
Mi. |. Ib liatliai, wfm fni i\\(- vraxs 
pr(n'i()iir!\ Inil III irinpliil, < 1111 ! j aitialb 
succi'iilul in niakiiuya print bniii v\nnj 
and inrla! bl«.cko with mlnur inixrd vvitli 
^t^lyrriirK and dcxlriiua tin' L'lunimr 
bL'ini: attrrward^. rrnu>\rd h\ wasliiii^ tin 
larint^ in aly* thul. As tin' japain-^^r nr t dnd 
srrmrd In ]M‘>n;i''r LMi-airi ad\antai;rr 
and sir.a'li(it}, we beyan i\;innirn(^ 
ini^c'tliri, ii^iny^ a«-. niir irxi-l'ntjk {hr 
['amphlrt b\ T. Tokiimj, jaiblishid b\ ifu’ 
Sniilhsnuiaii iTisliluliitn, \^^l^hingtnn, 
and th(‘ dt'xlrinr aaul glxcenni nirtlmd 
was s(;on abandnnrd. 'Fla rdiiimi nf 
prints, linur^rr, ol Eve and tlie Serpent 
designed b\ j. I). Batten, }n*iTited b\' 
inysilt and pnblishrd at that time, wah 
p,rodiieed |\''ril\ b\ the earlier inetlmd 
and partK in the simpler Japanese waw 
Familiar as t'veiynne is with |apan(^r 
prints,'’ it is, not generalb known that 
2 



they arc produced by means of an 
cxtreuuj}' simple craft. No ijiachiner\ 
is retpiiied, but ^sulv a iew tools ior 
ciiuinp I he tltMeiis oii tin' .'^uriace oj 
th(' planks '>1 ciu'rrx^ \\o()d iioin which 
the iir]]-)res‘n(ni ari lal.i n. No prc'ss 
Is ii'-eck but o loiind fLil 'pad, wliicii is 
^'uld'ied on ‘he i\h L >/t tlie print as it 
hes on I ill bloc k". The colours ar'"' 
nil N.'d with water and 'paste jnade troiii 
rice' I h'' di tails lU liie c'ral! and 

pltotopra'plis of the tool, wi^rc' gi\ en hi 
Udl in tin bnnthsiiiiian InstJliy'o'ii 
pamph.lei a!;ead\ im ntioiic'd. 

It is slovA and iinsatistaci* »rv' \ nrk, 
h('W'wer, leaiiuiie m*mipiilation trotn a 
book, and several technical dilhculties 
tliai ''ccined insurmountal)]e were inadc* 
clear b\ the chance discovery in Loiidcni 
ol a Japane e [uhntseiJi'r who, althougii 
not a printer, evas suflic ieiitl\ familiar 
with the woik to ,^i\,e some invaluable 
iiints and demonstrations. 

hm'dicr eneoun'LH'nic nt ^ as given to 
tJie Work by the iiistit iition, a little later, 
ol a class in w'ood-cuis 14 colcjur under 
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IntrcH rny charge, at the L.C.C. Central School 
ductory Crafts, which for several years 

became the chief centre of the movement. 

Such are the bare historical facts 
of the development in our country of 
this craft im]')orted from tiu' Far Fast. 

On a merely superficial accjuaiiitanee , 
the Japanese craft of block-printing ma)' 
appear to be no more than a primiti\'(‘ 
though delicate form of colour re- 
production, which modern mechanical 
methods have long supersedc'd, even 
in tlie land of its invention ; and that 
to study so limited a mode of ex- 
pression would be hardly ol any prac- 
tical value to an artist. Moreover, the 
craft is under the disadvantage that 
all tlic stages of the work, from making 
the first design to taking the final im- 
pressions, must be done by the artist 
him.sclf— -work whicli includes the delicate 
cutting of line and planning of colour 
blocks, and the preparation of colour 
and paper. In Japan there were trained 
craftsmen expert in each of these 
branches of the craft, and each carried 
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out his part under the supervision of Intro- 
the artist. No part but the design ductory 
wab done by hiifl. So that the very 
character of the work has an essential 
chfierence. Under euir present con- 
ditions the artist inu ;t undertake rhe 
^whole craft, witl) all its derail. 

Simple as tJie prfKe^.s is, then- is, 
from first to last, a long labour in- 
volved in planning, cutting and print- 
ing, before a satisfactory batch (;f prints 
is prcnluced. After ‘^evert^l attempts 
in delegating printings to well-traim d 
pupils T have I ou nd it im [possible to 
obtain the best results b}’ tliat inc-ans, 
but the cutting of the colour-blocks and 
the clearing of the key-block after 
the first cutting of the line may well 
be done by assistant craftsmen. 

A larger demand for the prints might 
bring about a commercial development 
of the work, and the consequent em- 
ployment of trained craftsmen or 
craftswomen, but the result would 
be a different one from that whicii lias 
been obtained by the artists wiio are 
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willing to undertake the whole produc- 
tion ol their W('rk* 

The actual value or wood-block prints s 
tor use as tletoralion is a inattci u1 
perboiiai taste and ex}-'eric!ice. 

In my otvn o]>iti)on tiierc !■> rni clement 
that always lemains tTreign hi tie. ]mints 
of the japane^e niaslms, ^ et { know oi 
no cither kind oi art tliat has tin* satne 
telling value on a wall, oi rlu^ same 
decorative ciiarm in modLin doim’stit 
rooms as, the wood-block [Mill!. A 
single print wed [daced in a room oi 
cpiicU cohnir will minch and dominate 
a whole uall. 

The modern vogne still tavours moie 
expensive although less decorati\’e foiins 
ol art, or worlcs of reproduction without 
cohuir, vet here is an art available 
to all who cate for e\]Mes'd\(' design 
and coh-ur, and within the means 
ol the large piiblir to whom the c'ost 
ol pictures is ju'ofiibitive. In its 
possibilit\' as a derorati\'e means ol 
expression well suited to our mudi’rn 
needs and uses, and in tlu' paiticular 
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cJiarrn tiial colour iias vvlicn printc'J 
Iroia wogd on a paper that is hc'autifu] 
already lyv its n\!n qualilN', tlua-c^ is 
no diHibl ol tlie scop-e and opportiinilv 
ofiered h\ til’s art. 

iUu as will] ne'\' uin aiui (nti bottles, 
a ncu (.oiHiilion oi Miapliii!' in liirnitiire 
and ol pv.u' :o'oiir in xiv< oration iioist 
hr-'t b'' ('siabiisla d. \ wood-bloiL 
will not rell v\L']] aiaid wilderne-s ui 
i’rn si-hi<n <>v on a' lsiiuK \\ all-j 'aper. 

1 roiii a!!oi!|o: and. dilKrent 

[’"!ni )} \>ce. . ! in art,.,}' bjo,.],-cuii i’-n 

and f olour-p'ar 5 inp has, in-wsoer, a 
spcLia'' .md ii-upoitant value. 1'<, sny 
sriidieut o} pivn-rad ;nt, esptaial]\- !.■ 
<in\ \^ho may wish to dissipn tor inodern 
print ra decoiMtion, no work pi\'es snch 
jjisiriict loll jn cconomv ol design, in 
t/ic re.ioiii'ce^ ol line and its exi^ressixa^ 
devtdopineiK, and in the uso and 
beha\iour of ei)]oi:r. This ims bemi 
the (Wfmessed <jpdnioTi ol nianv uluj 
iia\'e niKUu’taken <i Ci>u iso of wood-bK>ck 
printing lor this objoct alouo. 

The same opinion is mphatically 
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Stated by Professor Emil Orlik, whose 
prints arc well known in nK'dern ex- 
hibitions. On the oeeasion (;f a visit 
to tile Kunstitewrlieschiilf' (d Ih'fliii, 
1 iound liim V diuluctinit a ehos ior 
designers lor prinkd d( t oiatif >11, in 
which the ]a|\inese craJt <d [)]()(,[- 
}n!ntintr was made the ba-o- ol i licit 
iraiuin.it. lie i.cld t^ tlic \icv\ tiiai tlie 
primitive erait tcaJic'- the smJcals the 
veiv econoinv and simjdicitN upon wliich 
the siicces.^inl leu* ol tin y’’' at modern 
resources ol col< mr-j'rinlind depend, \ et 
v\hie}} cannot be* Ic.irnt cwccpt b\ re- 
course to simpler condinons and more 
narrow limitations belote dealiiu^ uitli 
th(‘ ^meatiT scop(‘ of the imuhinc. 

Mv o\Mi cxpcfienK ad.'>o convinces me 
that whalcs'c'r ma} bt' the itkiinatc value 
of the Eastern era! I to our artists as a 
mode o[ pc'rsonal cx[U'essioiu there' is no 
doubt of its effect and iisdulncss in train- 
ing students to design witli economy and 
simplicity for modern juinting princesses. 
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Gfiicral DesrnptJun t>f ilu' of Printing 

from a bci (»f lUo(.ks 

'i'jir (\ulv ol any •ciafl arc 

inorc^ intcrcstiiip v\hc'U*\vc arr fanii’ .a 
witli tlu- I'lnal \c uh., P'or rliis ''^\as(>n 
it is niton an ndvanta^to to !; -ynn at 
tho (.-nJ. 

To soo a fovv in\prt‘Ssions taken from 
a set of blocks in colour printing, <jr 
to print tliern oneself, gives the best 
possible idea of the quaJitN and essential 
cliaraeter ol print-making. So also in 
describing tiie work it will perhaps tend to 
make tiie various stages clearer if tl e 
final act of printing is first CAjdaincd. 

The most striking characteristic of 
this craft is the primitive aiinplicitf of 
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the act of printing. No press is required, 
and no macliinery. , 

A block is laid flat on the table 
willi its cut surlace uppermost, and is 
kept stead\ b\ a small wad of damp 
paper placed under each cornea. A 
pile of paper slightly dam}>ed ready for 
printing li(‘S within reach just bevond 
the \vo('d-block, so that the piinter max’ 
easilv lift the paper slu'ct b\’ sheet on 
to the block as it is required. 

It is tlie }mactice in |apan to work 
squatting on the floe.i, with the blocks 
and tools also on the fioor in front 
of the craftsman. Our own habit of 
woiking at a table is les^. simple, but 
lias some advantages. One jnaciice or 
habit of the Japanese is, however, to 
be folhnvcd with particular care. No 
description can give quite fully the 
sense of extreme orderliness and care- 
iul deliberation of their work. Every- 
thing is placed wlierc it will be most 
convenient for use, and this orderliness 
is preverved throughout the day’s work. 
Their shapely tools and vessels are 
10 



•handled witii a deftness iliat shames 
our cJuiii^y wa\'S, t^nd everything that 
tliey use is kept quite clean. Tiiis skiJiiil 
orderliness is essential to tine craftman- 
ship, and is a sign of master}'. 

I’he arrangeineiit ui touls and V'essels 
<'in a work-table ma\ as tlie aecum- 
]vin\’ing plan sJiows : 
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A. Bloc k. 

Ji. .'•hfcts (jf il.inipfU })a{><'r Bint* on a boanl. 

C. Second board Idled lioin B 
i) lirushe.s lyui^^ on a strip (‘^ wood. 

E. W hite plate or dish conlaiinng eolonr. 

F. Saucer containing paste ol nce-tiour, 

G. Baren, or I'nidoig pad. lying on a sheet of paper 

slightly oik-d Viith sweet oil an • tacked tu 
tht‘ table'. 

11. Deep boul of water and brush lor moi.stcnrng 
the damping sheets 

I. Saucer of water fur use in pnntingJ* 

J. Spemge. 
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When printing on a table arranged in 
this way the board lying on ‘the sheets 
of damped paper at B is first lifted off 
and placed at C to receive the sheets 
as they are done. If tlie block A is 
quite dry, it is thoroiigldy moistened 
with a damp spcmge and wiped. The 
colour from a saucer, E, is tlieii bruslied 
over the printing surface thinly, and a 
trace of paste takcm frcmi E is also 
brushed into the colour. (This is best 
done aft'er the colour is roughly spread 
on the block.) The brush is laid down 
ill its place, D, and the top sheet of paper 
from the pile is immediately lifted to 
its register marks (notches to keep tlie 
paper in its place) on the block. The 
manner of holding the paper is shown on 
page 70. This must be done deftly, 
and it is important to waste no time, 
as the colour would soon dry on the 
exposed block and print badly. 

Pressure is then applied to the back 
of the paper as it lies on the w’^ct block. 
This is done by a round pad called tlie 
thren by 'The Japanese, It is made ol 
12 






a coil of cord covered by bamboo sheath 
as shown* later on j^age 62. The pad 
is rubbed by lianci with considerable 
jircssure, moving transversely forwards 
and backwards across the block, working 
from the left to the right. Once all 
over the block should be enough. The 
paper is then lilted oil and laid face 
upwards on tlie board at C. The block 
is then re-cliarged with colour for another 
impression, and the whole operation 
repeated as many times as ♦there arc 
sheets to he juaiited. • 

Wh(‘n this is d'-ne all the rdieets will 
have received a single impression, winch 
may be either a patch of colour or an 
impression in line of part of tlie design 
of the I'rint. The block A is then 
removed, cleaned, and put away ; and 
the block (or the second impression put 
in its place. 

It is usual to print the line or ke\-bhxk 
of a design first, as one is then abh' 
to detect faulty registering or imperfect 
fitting of the blocks and to correct them 
at once. But there arc casyi's in w^ich 
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a gradated lone, sucii as a sky, mav 
need to be printed before the hue block. 

Tlie complete design a print may 
recjuire several blocks for colour as well 
as the key block which prints the line. 
The impressions from all tlicse blocks 
ma)' be printed one after another witliout 
waiting f(.>r the colour on the paper to 
dry. 

As soon as the batch of dani}>('d slieets 
has been ]\assed over the first block, the 
sheets are, replaced at I] between boards, 
and, if iieccvssar}', damped again b\' 
means of damping sheets (as described 
later in Cliapter V) ready for the next 
impression, which may be proceeded 
with at once without fear of the colour 
running. It is a remarkable fact that 
patches of w'et colour wliich touch one 
another do not run if properly printed. 

For the second printing fresh colour 
is prepared and clean paste, and the 
printing proceeds as already described, 
care being taken to watch the proper 
registering or fitting of each impression 
to its place in the design. 
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There are Jiiany niextics and details 
to he observed in the printing of hf)t]i 
liin. and colour blocks. Idiesc are gi\'en 
iji special cliapters following. This de- 
scription ot the main action of printing 
will he (.)! n^(‘ in giv ing gtaieral idea 
of the final oprj.nioj; hclcno the details 
of the ]n*elijn inary s(a^^.t-o aie described. 
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CllAITFK ni 

Dcfv ript>on of Matcnal'-' and Tool- required fo: 
filo^ 11 1 tinp 

fiii WdoJ most ci>inmuiil\ used by the 
Japanese' for iluir ii't in^-bj^ieks is a 
Ju'rrv wood ver\ sirnlas to that groM o 
in England. Th' Canadian ehem- wood, 
whici] is more easily obtaine(l irmn 
English eherr\-, is oi too ('pen a grain 
tr) be ol iis(\ Tlie more s]ov\l\’ grown 
Englisli Wood lias a closer grain and is 
liie best lor all the purposes ot block 
cutting and printing. Well-seasoned 
jdanks should be <d)tained and ke]n 
ready for cutting up as may be required. 

Wlien a set ol blocks is to be cut for 
a given design, the size of t!’e printing 
suriacc of eacli block shoidd be made 
equal to the size oi tiic Resign j^lus 
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1 incJj or, fur large prints, inch 

in addition long ways, and { or intli 
crossways. Tlic thickness of tiu* plank 
need not be more tfian J or incli. Jt 
is best for the protectitm oi the surfaces 
of tile printing blocks and to prevent 
warping, also fur cun\enience in storing 



and liandling them, to fix across each 
end a piece of wood slight!)^ tliicker 
than the plank itself. These cross-ends 
should be nuumted as shown in fig. 2. 

Iloth surfaces of tlie plank should be 
jdaned smooth and tl-en finished with a 
steel scraper, but not touched with 
sanci-pajHT. 

It is understtjod that the face of the 
i8 



plank 'is used’ for thc^piintinp surface, 
and not.tlie end of the prain as in blocks 
for modern wood engraving. 

The tools needed for cutting the block:, 
are the following : 

I. THE KNirr 



C 

0 I 

i— ( 

I'lG 3 -Drawing of the kiii/c. 

With this knife the most important and 
delicate work is done. All ^he lines ot 
the key-block as well as the boundaries 
of the colour masses are cut witli it, 
before the removal of intervening spaces. 

The blade lies in a slot anci is heki tiglit 
by the tapered ferrule. This can be gulled 
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off by hand and the* blade lengthened 
by pulling it forward in the slot. ^ 

2. CIIISKLS 

Tiiese an* used for removing the wood 
bctwe(*n the cut lines or ce)lour masses, 
and should be ordinar) carvers' chisels 
of the iollowiiig si/es : 

I 2 3 4 

U 


5 6 7 



8 9 10 


Fif.. -I of chihct. 

except those under Ne). (g which arc 
sliort-ijandled chisels for small w'ork. 

The Ja}\'inese toolmakt'rs fit these 
small cliisels into a split handle as shown 
in fig. 5. The blade is held tighth* in 
its place by the tapered lerrule when the 
handle is closed, or can be l(*ngthencd by 
opening the handle and pulling forward 
the blade in its slot. In this way tlic 
blade can be used down to its last incli. 
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3- MAIJ.l'T 

Tliis is needed for drhing the larger 
eliiscls. 
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These are all llie to( js that are ded 
for block tutting, k'oi ke- I'ing tliein *n 
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recovering tlic shape of a cJiipped or 
blunt tool. 

2. A good ordinary oil stone. 

3- A hard stone for keeping a fine 
edge on the knife in cutting iine bloc’ s. 
The American “ Washita ” stone is good 
lor this purp<.)sc. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Block Catting and the Planning of Blocks 

Thh cutting of a lino block needs patience Block 

and care and skill, but it is not the Cutting 

most difficult part of print nmking, noi 
is it so hopeless an entei^^rise as it set i.is 
at first to one wlio lias not tried to use 
the block-cutter’s knife. 

In Japan this work is a highly 
specialised craft, never undertaken by 
the artist himself, but carried out by 
skilled craftsmen who only do this part 
of the work of making colour prints. 

Even the clearing of the spaces between 
the cut lines is done by assistant 
craftsmen or craftswomcn. 

The exquisite perfection of the culting 
of the lines in the finest of the Japanese 
prints, as, for instance, the* profile t>f a 
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lace In a design 1))' Oulamaro, lias 
required the special training and tradi- 
tion of geneiaiioiis ot cratlsmcji. 

'Idle kniie, lio\\e\er, is not a difticult 
weapon to an artist who has liands and 
a trained sense oi lorni. In carrying 
out Ins own work, nioreciver, he ina\ 
exju'ess a quality that is of greater 
value even tlian technical perfection. 

At present .ve have no craftsmen 
ready for this uork—iKjr could our 
dt‘signs l'»e satelv trusted to tiie interpre- 
tation of japansse block-cutters. Lintil 
we train crattsmen among ourselves 
we must therefore einitiiuu' to cut out 
own blocks. 


C'UTTIKC 

A set of blocks consists of a kcy- 
block and several colour bkjcks. The 
block that must be cut fust is that 
which prints the line or key " of the 
design. By means of impressiems from 
this key-block the various other blocks 
for printing the coloured portions of 
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the design arc cut. The key-block is 
the inoL^t imp(n‘tant of the set of 
blocks and cemtains the essential part 
of the design. 

A^drav\'jng of that part of the design 
which is to be cut m the key-block 
should first be made. This is done on 
the thinnest oi Japanese tissue paper 
in black indelible ink. Tiie drawing 
is tiu'n j^isted face downward on tin- 
prepared first bh)ck with good starch 
paste. ft is best iu ]a\' Lite drawing 
flat on its back upon a pad of a < -w 
sheets of j^aper of about the sanu: si/e, 
and to rub the paste on the surtaee of 
the block, not on tlie pajier. The block 
is now laid ciown firmly with its pasted 
side on the drawing, which at once 
adheres to the block, Nc.xt turn 
the block over and Jay a dry sheet 
of ixiper over the damp drawing so as 
to protect it, anci wfith the baren, or 
printing rubber, rub the drawing flat, 
and wxdl on to the block all over. 

The drawing should then be allowed 
to dry thoroughly on the bh»ck. , 
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With regard to the design of the key 
block, it is a comment mistake to treat 
this as a drawing only of outlines of the 
forms of the print. Much modern so- 
called decorative printing has been 
weak in this respect. A flat, character- 
less line, with no more expression than 
a bent gaspipe, is often printed round 
tlie forms of a design, folhnved by 
printings of flat colour, the whole 
resulting in a travesty of “ flat ” 
decorative treatment. 

The key design should be a skeleton 
of ail the forms of a print, expressing 
much more than mere exterior bound- 
aries, It may so suggest form that 
although the colour be printed by a 
flat tint the result is not flat. When 
one is unconscious of any flatness in the 
final effect, though the result is obtained 
by flat printing, then the proper use of 
flat treatment lias been made. The 
affectation ol flatness in inferior colour 
printing and poster work is due to a 
misapprehension of the true principle of 
flat treatmefit. 
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As an illustration of tlic great variety 
of form tliat may be expressed by the 
key-block, a rejiroduclion is given (page 
33) of an impression from a Japanese 
ke);-block. It \^ill be seen that the 
lines and spots express much more 
than b(mndaries of form. In the case 
of tile lighter tree foliag( the boundaries 
are left to be determiiu'd entirely by tlic 
subset|iicnt colour blocks, and only the 
interior form or character of the fediage 
is suggested. The quality (‘r kind of 
line, too, varies with the* thing expressed, 
whether tree, rock, sea, or the little ship. 
The design, too, is in itself beautiful and 
gives tlic essential form of the entiie 
print. 

The study of the drawing of any of 
the key-blocks of the Japanese masters 
will reveal their wonderful power and 
resource in the suggestion of essen- 
tial form by black lines, spots, and 
masses of one uniform tint of black 
or grey. The development of . tins 
kind of expressive drawing is most 
important to the designo of pryitcd 
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Block dccorntion, whether by wood blocks, or 
Cuttmg lithograph}', or any ot Jicr printing; process. 

rinnnirc> Other good types of drawing for the 
purposes of key-blocks in w'ood are given 
on Plate V facing page 26 and Plate 
XVT p. iii in Appeiieiix. 

When the key-block with its design 
pasted upon it is ihorcnighK' iiry% a 
little sweet oil should ])e rubbed witli 
the finger at that part wlure the 
cutting is to begin, so as lo niak(' 
tlie pape> transparent and the black 
line quite clear. '• 

In order to keep the block from 
moving tjn the work-table, there should 
^ be fixed one or two strips of wood 

screwed down, to act as stops in case 
the block tends to slip, but the block 
should lie freely r»n the table, so that 
it may^ be easily turned round during the 
cutting when necessary. One should, 
however, learn to use llic cutting knife 
in all directions, and to move the block 
as little as possible. 

The knife is held and guided by' the 
riglv hand, «but is pushed along by the 
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iDiddIc rin<;cr of ilic fcft Jiand placed 
at the ba^:k of the blade, close down near 
the point. The left hand slioiild be 
generally Hal on tlie work-table, palm 
dovMi, and the nail of the middle finger 
nnist be Ivcpt short. This position is 
shovMi (fig. 7) on 30. 

The flat sij(.‘ of the Luife should always 
be against the line to bt* cut. 

Soinetiiiies it is convenient to drive 
the knife from rigiit to left, but in this 
case the pressure is given b}'^ tlie rigfit 
hand, and the left middje linger is ii^t*d 
to check and steady the knife, tlie 
finger being pressed against the knife 
just aliove the cutting edge. 

A goc^d position for cutting a lc»ng 
straiglit line towards oneself on the 
block is shown below (fig. 8). The left 
hand is on its side, and the middle finger 
is liooked round and pulls the knife 
wliile the right hand guides it. 

In all cases the middle finger of tlie 
left hand pushes or sleadi- s tlie kuiic, 
or acts as a fulcrum. 

A beginner witii the kpife usually 
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Block an easy and a v«'‘ry precise tool, capable 
^ ancT^ of great expressiveness in drawir^g. Bear 
Planning mind that both sides of a line are 
drawn by the knife. The special pow^r 
of developing tlie expressive form of line 
(m hoik sides is a resource tending 
to great development of drawing in 
designs for wood-block prints. The line 
may be of varying form, changing from 
silhouette to pure line as may best 
serve to express the design. It should 
never be a mere diagram. 

The actual cutting proceeds as follows: 
Starting at some point where tJie surface 
of the key-block design has been oiled 
and made distinct, a shallow cut is made 
along one side of any form in tlie design, 
with the knife held slanting so that the 
cut slants away from the edge of the 
form. A second outer parallel cut is 
then made with the knife held slanting 
in the opposite direction from the first, 
so that the tw'o cuts together make a 
V-shaped trench all along the line of the 
form. Th“ little strip of wood cut out 
should detach itself as the second cut 
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is made,’and shotild nol reed any picking 
out or further cutting^ 
if the first two cuts’ / 

are cleanly made. This' 
shallow V-shaped trench in section, 
is cTmtinued all round the masses 

and along both sides of all the lines 
of the design. No clearing of the 
Intervening S}‘aces should be attempted 
until this is done. It 
w'ill be seen at once that 
tile V-shaped cuts give 
great stivngth to the 
printing lines, so that 
a quite fine line between 

two cuts may have a 

Fig 10.— Dia- Strong, broad base 

gram of knife cuts, 

the cut would be slightly sliaJlower 
than that shown in this diagram. 
In cutting fine line work a cut is first 
made a little beyond the line, then 
the cut is made on the line itself 
(%• lo). 

Where a very fine line is to be cut, 
especially if it is on a curve, the outer 
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Block cut of the V trunch shofild made first, 
Cuttni^ and then ll lat \lijch toiudies^ the line: 
I’lannino there is thus ess * disliirhanc e ol tiie 
wood, and less danger of injuring the 
edge of tile line. 

\Mien the ^ cut has been 'made 
outside all tlie lines, one groteeds to 
clear the inier\ening spaces between 
the lines of the de.^^ign b\’ taking tool 
No. I (fig. 5). The large spaces should 
be cleared lirst. Tlu' safest and ejuickest 
way is to make a small gouge cut with 
No. I remnd all tiie laige s]\aces close 
up to the first cut, then, with one oi the 
shallower chisels, Nos. 5, 6, or 7 (iig. c;), 
and the mallet, clear out the wood 
between the gouge cuts. 

For all shallow cuts wht re tlie mallet is 
not needed, the Jajuincse iu>ld the chisels 
as sliown in hg. n. With practice this 
w'ill be found a very convenient and 
steady grip for the right hand. It 
has also the advantage that the chisel 
can be lield against the centre of the 
body and exactly under tine’s eyes. 

Ill the diagram (hg. 12), if the wood 
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Fig 12 ~ of wood hctwot'ii Kudo uits. 

edge of the form at A. W’iic-n this 
rougli work is done tlie httlt* 
between A and b nia\ be cleared wjli 
small round or Hat tools, as is •most 
convenient. But liiis final clearing 
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should not be done until all the large 
spaces are roughed out. 

The depth t(hwhfcli the spaces must 
be cleared will depend on tlieir width, 
as, in printing, the paper will sag more 
deeply in a wide space than in a narrow 
one. In spaces of lualf an inch the 
depth of the first V-cuts is sullicieiit, 
but the proportionate depth is about 
tliat of the diagram above. 7 'i)e small 
spaces are cleared by means of small 
fiat or round chisels without the mallet 
or the preliminary gouge cut : this is 
onlv needed where a large S])ace has to 
be cleared. 

There remain now only the placing 
and cutting of the two register marks 
or matches lor controlling the position 
of the paper in printing. 

Tiiese are placed relatively to the 
design as sliown in fig. 13. 

The c(jrncr of the print fits into the 
notch at A, and one edge of the print 
lies against the straight notch at B. 

d'lic register marks may be even closer 
t(j the space covered by the ciesign, but 
must not actually touch it, as some 
3 ^ 



margin of paper is nccoslary in printing : 
they should also he eel always on the 
long side of the printin|r block. It will 



be seen from tlu di awing on pagt. 70 
that these register marks correspond 


SgriMBMHHUig 


"B F' 



Fig. 14. — Kcgi‘.>trr marks. 


to the position of the tliimib of each 
hand in laying the paper on the block 
for printing. 

The corner mark, ABC, Is made* by 
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culling from to B and B to C, with 
t])c knlic Jicldi^ perpendicularly, and 
its flat side : gainst the line, then 
tlie shaded portion is cut with a flat 
thiseh sloping from the surface of tlie 
block at v\C U» a depth of about inch 
along AB and BC. The straight notch, 
EF, is similarly cut, first with a per- 
pendicular knife along ME, and then the 
shaded portion is chiselled slojung down 
to the line Kb. 




'^^})) ' K'/// ' J //' f/f O/ 


Fig - Kcgistcr mark'- (-.crtion of). 


In section the two register marks would 
be as above. 

The register marks must be smoothly 
and evenly cut so that the paper, in 
printing, may slide easily home to its 
exact place. 

When the design of tlie key-block 
and the two register marks have been 
cut and cleared, the trace of paper and 
paste on the uncut parts of the wood 
should be carefull)' washed off with a 
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* I 

piece of sponge and wJrm water. The 
block is ‘then finisliedl and r(*ad\^ for 
use. Tlie ke\ -block, iio'lever, is <nily <>ne 
• of the set of blocks re(]ijircd inr a print iu 
colour, but the cfiiour bltx ks are sinipicj 
and require, as a rule, far lc^s labour. 

File colour blocks are planned and 
established by means o1 impressions 
taken from the ke\'-bl.»ck. For thi'. 
purpose the register mails are inked ^ lor 
printing as well as the designon tin block, 
and the impressions must itiehide i)oth. 
These impressions are .taken on ^'un 
Japanese paper, but not necessarily tiie 
thinnest tissue, li the tiiinnest is u<ed, 
it should be pasted at the corners to a 
sheet of stifTer paper ior cem venience iu 
handling. 

It is then a fair!) simple matter to 
lake one of these ke)-block impiessiuiib 
and to make a ]dan ol tin* various colour- 
blocks that will be required. Tliese' 
should obvieiusly be as lenv as lossibte. 

It is not necessary to preside an 

* The' pr('})d ration of thcjiik lui j)iinUng eJe'Senbed 
on p ♦ p 
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entire bloek foi each patch of colour, 
bill only the cx^ ent of surface required 
for each colouroJ portion of the print, 
as well as for its pair of regdster marks. 
Patches of different colour that are not 
adjacent to one another on the design 
of the print mav be cut on tlie sanu’ 
block, provided they arc not too close 
for free colouring of the block in printing. 
Each block also m.iy be ent on both 
sides, so that there is considerable scope' 
for ecemomy in the arranging and 
planning of the colour blocks. 

When the arrangement of the plan of 
colour has been simplified as far as 
possible, a new block is prepared as 
described above, and a sheet of thin 
Japanese paper (unsized) is cut large 
enough to cover the print design and its 
register marks. The clean surface of 
the new block is covered thinly with 
starch paste well rubbed into the grain, 
and while this is still wet an impression 
on the sheet of thin Japanese paper is 
taken of the entire key-block, including 
its register , marks in black, and laid 
40 



bcfnic it ii. dry face d(»winvard on the Block 
pasted su|lace of the ilw ldf>ck. This Cutting 

should ht; done as dlrcajh described on planning 

paye 2_V ft should be rubbed Ihu with 
the printiny ]Ctd and left to dr\ . 

Thj^ opeiation leijuiyes cari fill han.i- 
iiny, but it should be d la-- e,isil\ and 
i)U‘iliodii all}', withoin at^' lmrr\. 

Id'udi side o( liir lojoii!' jdank- 

sl'oi’ld b( liaated in tla saii'e \va\’--- a 
thit] iiupussK-n tin* lo'\-b]oeL anei its 
leyistcu' niariv-^ butte laid ufvtu cade 
It ad\is<d^]t. t-‘ p<tso. doc n a IreshK 
taken impression. e<((]) tinu', v\ Idle the 
ink is still naTp hu ii iliesc are ahoued 
to dr\, the shiin.kinp oi the pap's causes 
errors ol register. 

When tliese iiew bloel.s are dry, the 
p-tlcli ot colour to be eui on caih surhaci’ 
should be cleails indicated by a thin 
wash (»f diluted ink or udour, but tiol 
so as to hide the printed ke\' line. 

Tile blocks ina\ t licit be cut. A V- 
sliapcd cut is made round cai'Ji lorni, as 
in the case of the kc\'-bl(H_k, and*the 
clearing ju'ocecds in tiic same wa)% but 
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il i? only necer ^ary t(^ clear a space of 
about an incli m ind each form.: the rest 
of the wood shojld be lelt standiuy. A 
section of the printing siirf.u'e of a colour 
block would be as lollotvs : 

I iG 10 — Sc' lion oi LulrMii -Ut;' k 
A CO.uu 1- ■•*'>•« ‘ 

When tie- regi^aer marks eon esponding 
to these colour iorms have aKo been 
cut. and tlie panel wasfied ojt tlu' blocks, 
th(‘ char spa(e^ may hv u<(‘d ior pasting 
d<»wii new ke\ imjmessions ior the smaller 
colour patches and their corresponding 
register marks. In tiiis way one side 
of a colour plank may contain several 
different colour haans and sets of register 
marks. As a rule the diflcrent ccdoui 
patches would be ] united separately, 
though in some eases two colours may 
be printed at om* impression it they are 
small and have the same register marks. 

Wlien the blocks iiave been cut and 
cleared it is advisable to smooth witii 
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snnd-papcr the edi^e rd .the depression 
where it rgects the unrift surface fd the 
wockI, (Otherwise thisVdp4, if at all sharp, 
will mark the ju’int. 

For an) particuJais ahour whicli one 
may be in douht. tin' sets u- l)l(;cks at 
Soutli I'^ensinuh-n or in the 

Flint Room <it (Iil Museum are 

available loi examinaiif .11. in one -d' 
tin* sets at tlu' Fntish jMuseiim it is 
in teres liiiL'; to .'>ee the ternporar) cor- 
rections that have been tnatle in the i\- 
gister marks dunmt prinjm.^ b)' means 
ot little wooden | stiu k into lij- 
register note lies. 

In near])' all case> the japam ^e blcn ks 
\\ere made of clierry wood, lutt jdaniv- 
of box are said to have been occasion- 
ally used lor ^erv fme work. 


j:fu<oks of kegistfk 
However exactl) liie registei maiks 
may be cut in a mw set of blocks, ver) 
piiZ7ding errors occasionall'^^ arise v. hilc 
printing, especial]) it the planks art' of 
thin wood. 
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Some f)f the’ blocks are necessarily 
primed drier lin n ntheis. For instance, 
the key-ldock p printed with very 
small amount of ink and paste. Other 
blocks ma\ be even drier, such as the 
blocks whirii jirint small forms or details 
in a dt'M^n. I'iie blocks, hou'C'Ver, which 
are us(‘d lor large masses of colour, or for 
gradatcvl tom's, aie n'loistencd ovc'r the 
whole or a lari:;;^.' part ol ihc’ surlace of 
the bh'ik. and )! the wood is thin, and 
not well nuuinted across the ends, the 
block so.on exppmds sulTuient]} to throw- 
the registc'r out. If the bloc'k is not 
mounted acro'v'> tlie cards tiiei‘e wall 
also be a tencienc) to war]\ and this 
will add to the errors of rt'gister. But 
if tlic blocks are of fairly thick wood, 
and well mounted, the register will 
remain verv exact indeed. 

Usuallv' tfie key-block is printed first. 
If the subsccpicnt blocks arc not in 
exact register the error is noticeable 
at onee, and slight adjustments may be 
made for its ccuTcclion. But in cases 
wdiere the ke) -block is printed last 
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(as sometimes is necessiry) each coioiir 
block mui^t be tested [Horc a balcli of 
prints is jmssed over it. |l'ur tliis puipose 
the first few prints ol every batch should 
recc'ive a faint i?>ipres.don <d the key- 
block, so tiiat the reiti^tei <»] th(‘ cohnir 
impression may be \erifievi before pro- 
ceeding vvith tile whole iMtcii. 

If tliese [necauiiins are taken, are’ 
tile entire sc‘t ol bi(Hks kejU <is iiearh' 
as possible in the ^anu conditions ol 
dryness or moisutie, ail diiiWulties of 
reydstcj in piiiuiny wiil .k-e c'asj]\ 
come. 

When cutting a nc'w set of blocks there 
is anotiier possible soum euor win..]; 
needs to he carefiiii) guarded against. 
Most of the work in designing a new 
print is necessaiil)’ spent in pianiiiug 
and cutting the key-block, whicii inav 
uccup)^ a considerable time, esjHaiall) 
it other work has to be carried on as 
well. If new wood u^ed, o^ v\o )u 
that has not been seasoned ^loiig 
indoors, it will dr\' and conn act con- 
siderabl) across the grain before tlie t^oik 
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is finished. Then, if newer planks are 
prepared and up lor tue colour 
blocks, and inipresslons Irom the key- 
block are pasted down cm them fen 
cutting, it will be loiind that, as the 
newer wood of tlie colour-blocks goes 
cm drving, it will siirink out ol legister, 
and the colour impressions will not fit 
the line perlectK'. It is easy ti; lall 
into thi^ dilfit ult\’, lujt there is no 
danger of it if the planks fi(;m which 
the kev-block and the cc»lour-blocks are 
cut are all o.]ually seasoned and are 
in the same condition. 
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CHAPTER V’ 

I’lcpai jlioii of i’apti. Ink < /j(.)Ui, aua for 

PllHOI 

J‘MM k 

I'ln' [■’upcr riiaJc La tin Japaiu'^c Jioni 
tho iujuT hark oi alu^as of (he 

niullAeiry and icrtaiii jollier pJanf- <»( 
siiniL'J llbrc i“ bey/nJ all otiiers tiie 
best ior vvoc>d-[>j» )ck priuiia,tn i- is in 
itsell a \'cr\ remarkable maK-nak anu is 
used in japan ior a. ,<(rcat variete w] 
purp(^sc‘s. on aeeoant ol tjje btnmplJi 
and ttaipJuu^ss due to its ionp silk) fibre. 

Pajajr of good (jualii)- to^ piinliiig 
juay be obtained diiaally from Jaj-aii, 
or thi'ough trading agents dealing witii 
japan. A case ol li\<‘ reams \ ould oi 
tile smallest cjuantit)' obta'nable diijetiy, 
but it is bv far the cliea}'est and must 
satisfactory \\a\ of buyng ii.^ in 
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Paper smaller quantitiojs the paper is obtainable 
through many the dealers -in artists’ 
materials. Scve;^’al kinds of this f^aper 
are made, but unsized sheets of a quality 
similar to the print on page 95, and a 
thin Japanese tissue paper are the two 
hinds required for printing in colc^ur. 

In its unsizxd stale tlie paper is too 
absorbent for use, and it should be sized 
freshly as needed lor work. This is 
done by brushing a tliin solution of 
gelatine over the smooth surface of the 
sheets of paper. ^ 

A drawing-board rather larger than 
the sheets of paper, placed as shown in 
fig. 17, with its lower edge resting on a 
basin of warm si/x*, will be found a 
convenient arrange m en t . 

The sheet gelatine sold b\' grocers foi 
cooking makes an excellent size. Six 
of the thin sheets to a pint of winter is 
a good strength.! The gelatine is dis- 
solved in hot water, but slunild not be 
boiled, as that partially destroys the 
size. 'When dissolved, a little powdered 

' See also p. 75. 
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Paper alum is also stirred in, about as much 
as will lie or a shilling to a pint ol water. 
The addition ol\the alum is iin|x>rLant, 
as it acts as a mordant and helps to 
make a better Cf.lour impu'^sion. 

In apjdving the si/e t.) the pa’per a 
four-inch broad Hat pa.ste brush is' iisc-d. 
The ]'a}>er is laid on the slanttUL’; board 
and ih.e si/e brushed backward and 
forward acmss the paper hout tin. tipj'CT 
end downward. Care must be taktai 
not to m:tke coMses in the 'papc-r, as these 
became pertnaiV'Ul. To a^^>id tins the 
lower end (d the ^heet nun lx laJd with 
the left liand and raised when nece.'sar)’ 
as the brush pa.sses downwards. The 
waste si/e will run down to tlie ba^iti. but 
the papei need not be flooded, nor should 
its surface be brushed iinnecessarilv , 
but it must be fully and cAxaily charged 
with si/e. The siieet is theti picked up 
by the two upper ct)rne]s (whicli mav 
conveniently be ke]U uiisi/ed) and pinned 
at each corner over a cord stretched 
across the wcnkroom. Tlie sheets are 
left, hanging until they are dry. The 
Japanese lay the paper on the cord, 
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letting the two halves ul the sheet hang 
down eqiially on either side. 

The process oi si/iiu^^ anCi drsing the 
sheets ol paper is illustrated in a pnir 
shotvn in the eollectinn at the SoulIj 
Kensiiighui Muse inn. 

WiTTn t]u‘ iviper (]ue,^ dry it is taken 
down, and il required once lor priming 
should be c'ut up lnt(- shet‘ls ni the ‘ i/e 
retjuired, with iullicienr margin edlnwed 
to i\ach the rcgmtc-i marks, it is best 
to cut *1 gauge oi i-'atleui m La^idboard its 
use ineuttiiig t he ‘dieets p > a unilopu M7e. 

A lew sluets n| uu‘,i/ed paper .ue 
needed as damping sheets, one be-ng ustv; 
t< » every tliree print irig sheets. Idle da^np 
ing sheets sluauld be cut at least an in - ii 
wader and Itmgertiian tin juantiug slnaas. 
Two w(K)den boaids arc also requited. 
The sheets (d piinlirtg paper are kej-t 
lx twwen tli(‘se wlnJe damping before \sork. 

To prt'pare foi wi)rk, a dampiipg sheet 
is taken and bnislied ovei e\ only a>..' 
water watli a bi\)ad biasli (lik^^ that 
used lor si/.ing). The slieet must not 
be soaked., but made thoroughly luoist, 
evenly all over. It is then laid one 
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Paper of the two boards, and on it, \\ith the 
printini^ sidp (the smoother side) down- 
ward, are lanl three of the si/ed siicets <.)f 
jn'intinp paper. On tfiese anotlier nioist 
damping sheet is laid, and again three dry 
sheets of printing paper, face dow n\\ ards, 
and so on alternately to the Aainher 
of sheets of the hateh to be printed. 
A board is placed on tin- top of the pile. 

Idle number ot prrnt'- to be attempted 
at one printing will vary v\'ith tlie kind 
ol work and witli the piinter’s experience. 
The printing ma\ hv continued during 
tliree days, but il the jaiper is kept damp 
longer, there is danger nl mould and 
spotting. V\ itii work rec|uiring dedicate 
gradation of colour and many separate 
block impressions tweatt)' or tliirty slieets 
will be found suflicient for three days’ 
hard work. The professimial printers of 
japan, however, print batches of tw'o 
Juindred and three hundred prints at 
a time, but in that ease the \vurk must 
become largely mechanical d 

^ Sec Chapter XIII ior lutthei c.vjtei leiiLf- (Hi this 
point. 
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The batch of paper and damping Paper 
sheets slu>ujd remain between the boards 
for at least IiaJf 'an hou* when new 
sheets arc being damped for tiic first 
time. 7'he damjang sheets, all but the 
top ^ind bottom ones, sliould then be 
renne'^J and tiie piinting slieets left 
together between thr boards lor some 
tirTK’ bef(-re printing. An luair improves 
their condition v<^r)' much, ifie moisture 
sprcaiiing cxjuallx throughoui the batch 
of sheets. Tfefoic printing the\ sliould 
be quite fiat and soft, but scarce] v moist 
to the touch. 11 the sheets art- newg 
ihev may even be left standing all night 
after the First damping, and will be 
in perfect condition lor printing in the 
morning without furtlier damping. No 
weight should be placed on the boards. 

Although no paper has hitherto been 
found that will take so perfect an 
impression from colour-blocks as the 
long-fibred Japanese paper, vet it sh(..dd 
be the aim of all craftsmen to become 
independent of foreign materials as far 
as possible. There is no doubt that 
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Paper oiir paper - makers shcmld be able to 
produce a paper of good quality suffi- 
rienlly abs(jlbent to' lake colour from 
the wet block and \'et tougli enough to 
bear handling wfien slightly dainp. 

ll a short-libred paper is made wuliout 
si/e, it comes to pieces when it is eUvnped 
for printing. But the aniounl of ab- 
sorbency required is not bn great as 
to pnalude tl)e usi* (.f size aitoeether. 
It IS a ]noblem Avliich our ]\iper-mal<ers 
could surely sol\-e. A soil, slightly 
absorbt'ut. \vhip‘ ^ required. 

At piesent noth mg has beai ju'oduced 
to take the place* of the hmg mulberry 
fibre of the Japanese, which prints 
perfectly, but it is far frrim being pure 
white in colour. A white paper would 
have a great advantage in piinling high 
and cielicate colour .schemes. 

INK 

Ink Next in importance is the preparation 

of the ink for printing tlie key-block 
or any black or grey' parts of a design. 
As a rule the key -block is printed black, 
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more rn' less diluted with paste ; indeed Ink 
the kcy-blfH'k is often printed very 
iainllv by means of paste only just 
tinyed witli a trac. e oi black. 

d'he list' (){ colour lor the ke)^-block is 
trt'alcJ in ChajMer VI 1. 1’he ink is 
]u\'par''d as lolh>ws. Take a stick of 
Solid Chinese ink of y->od tjualil), and 
bicaJc it vitli a hammer into fragments ; 

I'lii these to ^o.ih in a pot with water tor 
tiiree or four da\s. (The quality of the 
stick:- of Chinese iiik varies^ greatly. 

The td)eap stiek>> make^ .a coarse and 
gritt\ ink wkieh. does not print 
i)a\’ by day pour oil tlie water, adding 
fresh, so tliat ilu' glue that soaks oiit oi 
the softened black iragments is removed. 

Three da\as is usualle^ long enough for 
this, ll jelt too long the wliole mass 
goes bad and is spoiled. When the 
black mass is st)ft and clean cirain oil 
the water and rub tiie ink smooth 
in a dish v\ith a bone palette knife. 1. 
is then ready for use, but would rapidly 
go bad if not used up at once, so tnat a 
prcscrviitive is necessary to keep a stock 
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Ink of ink in good condition. An clTcctivc 
mctJiod is to put t)ie ink at once into 
a w dl-co''krd, widc-ii^oiithcd bintlc. 'J'o 
the under side ol tlie cork is nrdled a 
littl(^ wad of Liiisi/ed pajH'r soaked with 
creos(jte. By this means ink e'n be 
kept in con- 

dition lor weeks oi 
mo’nlhs. A drop 
of ires] I L reosote 
sh'ould occasioiia]]) 
be put on tin wad 

I IG. i8.- Cr-ikof rnk-t,v'ine llXcd tO the C(M-k. 

with «n(l toi pr('S(rvnt'\f Bi'csh ink mav at 
anv time be obtained rapidly in small 
ipiantities b\ rubbing down a stick e-i 
Chinese ink on a slab in the {?rdi- 
naiw way, but this is very L borioiis, 
and is tally worlJi while if one needs 
a small quantity of a glossy black, 
for which the rubbed-down ink contain- 
ing all its glue is the best. 

COLOUR 

Colour Any colour tliat can be obtained in 
a fine dry powder may be used in w^ood- 
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[)]()ck printing. S<^nic artists have suc- 
ceeded ill using ordinary veater cohnirs 
sold in tubes, by mixing tli^* colour with 
the rice past(' before printing; but the 
best results are obtaineci by the use of 
piirc,*hnely ground dyv colour mixed 
onlv vvilli water, tlu^ rice paste* being 
added acniallv on the Mock. 

Most of the aVtists* colour merchants 
supply rolour b\ A\'('ighl in tlie lorm of 
dr\' pf»\vd('r : any colour that is com- 
nionU used in oil or watei -cokmr paint- 
ing ma\' be obtained ii;i this stat<\ A 
stfK'k of usclui colours sliould be kept 
in wide- necked bottles. 

A few shallow ]'Jates or small dishes 
are needed to hold colour and a i^tone 
or horn palette knile lor mixing and 
rubbing the cohuir into a smooth paste 
in tile dislies. Small bone paper knives 
are useful for taking colour from the 
bottles. 

W'hen the colour scheme (>f a piiut 
is made certain — and this is best done 
by printing small experimental batches — 
it is a good plan to have a numbin' of 
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Colour 


Paste 


covered pots equal to the number of 
the diherent colour impressionf^, and to 
fill these with a„quanlity of each tint, 
the colour or colours being mixed 
smoothly with water to the consistency 
of stitf cream. 

Some colours will be lound tIT print 
more smoothly and easily tJian others. 
Yellow ochre, for instance, prints with 
perfect smoothness and case, while 
lieavier (»r more gritty colours tend to 
separate i^-nd are more diflietdt. In the 
case of a \ery heavy colour sucli as 
vermilion, a drop of glue solution will 
keep tlic colour smooth for printing, 
and less j^aste is necessary. But most 
colours wall give good impressions by 
means of rice paste alone. It is csscattial, 
liowawer, that (Jiih' ver\' finely ground 
colours of good quality should be used. 


PAsa E 

A }\aste must be used with the colour 
in order to hold it on to the surface 
of the paper and to give brilliancy. 
The colour, if printed without paste, 
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would dry to jjowdcr again. The 
paste also preserves tlie i latt quality 
which is cliaractcristic^ of the Japanese 
prints. 

Finelv ground rice flour may be 
obtained from grocer)’ dealers. An cx~ 
cellcnt'i^'rench preparation of rice sold in 
j^ackets as Crhne de Riz is perfect for 
the purpose of making paste for printing. 
It should be carcjully made as follows: 
While hah a pint oi water is put to 
boil in a saucepan over a small spirit 
lamp or gas bm’iier, 4nix in a cup 
about two tcaspocmfuls of rice flour with 
watcT, added little by little until a 
smooth cream is made with no lumps 
in it. A bone spoon is good for this 
purpose. Pour this mixture into the 
boiling waatcr in the saucepan all at 
once, and stir well till it boils 
again, after which it should be left 
simmering over a small flame for five 
minutes. 

Wlien the paste has cooled it should 
be smooth and almost fluid enough to 
pour : not stiff like a puddijng. 


Paste 
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V\1)i]c priming, a liulc 1^1810 is pul out 
in a saucer and rcplenislied from time 
to linK\ '' 

I'resh paste should he made every 
da\a 
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CllAn’I R VI 

Tk-iailvJ Method of jhinting 

SuccFs^^ iu priiuini: dej'-ends wry much 
on caic and oidcrJin^ss. it nt‘ccssar\ 
to keep to a fixtdl aru'fiip^cment o< the 
juisition of ' VCTwhinp" on tlu' work- 
taldc^ and to have all kept as 'J<;an as 
j'ossible. To see the deft and iinluirrit^ 1 
work of a Japanese craftsman at printing 
is a great lesson, and a reproacl) to 
Western cl umsiness. 

The positions indicated by the diagram 
on i^age ii will he found tv» be practical 
and j:'onvenient. 

Tile special tools used in piinting arc 
the “ baren or printing pad, wl^ich is 
the t)i^ly instruiiKuit of pressure used, 
and the print intr brushes. 
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or 

Print iru' Bail 


THE BAREN OK PRINTING PAD 

As made by llic Japanese, the baren 
is about five inelies in diameter, and 
consists of a circular board upon which 
a fiat coil of cord or twisted fibre is 
laid. This is held in place by a covering 
made of a strip of bamboo-sheath, the 
two ends of wliich are twisted and 
brought together at the back of tiie 
board so as to form a liandle. The flat 
surface of the bamboo-sheath is on the 
under side of the pad when the handle 
is uppermost. The ribbed bamboo- 
sheath is impervious to the dampness 
of the paper in printing, and the pad 
may be used to rub and press directly cm 
the back of the damp paper as it lies on 
the block without any protective backing 
sheet. The collotype reproduction facing 
page 12 shows the shape and character 
of tlie baren. 

Japanese printing pads may be ob- 
tained from some of the artists’ colour- 
men, or from Japan through various 
agencies. They are by far the best 
instr;;ment fcT the purpose. A pad lasts 
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a con^^ideraMe time, and when the 
bamboo •shcatl) w^ars through may be 
re-covered as desM'ibed below. If the 
new bamboo slieath is* unobtainable, tlie 
baren may be re-covered b)' a sheet oi 
vegetiible parchment (of the kind used 
for covering pots of jam), laid on when 
wet, and t^visted and bound at the end 
like the origintd bamboo covering. A 
baren used and re-covered when worn will 
last for an indeiinile time in this way. 

'i'O RE-COVl'K A WORN BArI'N WITH 
BAMBOO SH1*ATH 

Damp the new leaf in water whth a 
brush on b(/th sides ihorougld)'. 

Wipe dry both sides. Lay it on a 
flat surface and stretch vvider with tlie 
fingers on the inside, keeping the leai 
flat with the palm of the hand. 

Rub the inside of the leaf wdtli some- 
thing hard and smooth across the width 
on l)oth sides. 

1. Cut AG, BG with leal folded. 

2. Place the round pad in position 
on tlfe flat leaf. 
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V^orii 

Baren 



Worn 

Baren 


3. St retell the leaf to lap at sides 

EK 

4. Turn ill \\A and BE fold hy (old, 
first one side aiiddhen tlie otlier. 

5. Pull hard beiore bepiiiniiie, tlie (Uher 
end. 



6. Cut away CH, 1 )H, ]io]dln<r dcjwn 
firinlv the end done. 

7. Twist uj' the ends liglaly, pull 
over to the eenlre, and tie tigluly 
together; cut off ends. 

8. Polish on board and oil slightly. 
Twist the inside part of the baron 

occasionally to save wear by changing 
its position within the sheath. 

Several substitutes have been tried 
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in place* of the Japnne^^e baren, with 
Coverings ♦)[ leatliei /shark’s skin, cellu- 
loid, and vari(uis (►tlier materials, but 
these necessitate the us*e ol a bucking 
slieet to protect the pain-r from their 
harsli .surfaces. 

An ingenious lubber <’f ril)bed glass 
wliich works di recti V <.n the ]\ii>er iias 
be('n devhsed b\ MiV William Giles, vvlio has 
p!-< 'diiced beautiful results b\ its means. 

It onv is using the Japanese baren, 
its surface needs t(. be kept very slightlv’ 
oiled to enable it to run 1’eelv over the 
damp pa}K-r. A pad of pa[>ei vviuU a 
drop of swet't oil sulhees for this, <inJ 
mav lie on the right ot the printing block 
where the baren is put after each 
impression is taken. 

An even simpler met}u»d is that of 
tile japanese craftsman who rubs the 
baren from time U. time on the bach of 
his liead. 


BRUSIITS 

Japanese printing brushes are solfl b\ 
some ai*tists’ t'ohmi dt^alers, but tliese 
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Blushes arc not essential, nor have they any 
practical superiority over well-made 
Western brushes. 



Fin 20. — Drawing of brnslios. 


An excellent type of brash is that 
made of black Siberian bear hair for fine 
varnishing. These can be iiad from good 
brush-makers with the hair fixed so that 
it stand soaking in water. Drawings 
of the type of brush are given above. 
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Three or four are sufficient ; one broad 
brush, aboVit tiirce inc*hes, for large spaces, 
one two-inch, and two oiu'-ijich, will do 
nearly all that is needed. Occasional! v 
a smaller brush may be of use. 

PRiNTiyr, 

To begin prinhng, ^^ne takes first the 
ke)'-block, laying *it aj^on a w'ct sheet of 
unsized paper, or upon wads of wet paper 
under each corner of tlie block, w'hich 
will keep it quite steady on tlie work- 
table, A batch of sheets of printing 
paper, prepared and damped as described 
in Chapter V, lies between boards just 
bcA’und the bloek. Tlie pad lies close 
to the block at the riglit on oily papier 
pinned to the table. To the right also 
are a dish or plate on w'hich a little ink 
is s]^read, the printing brush (broad for 
the key-block), a saucer containing fresh 
paste^ a bow'l of whaler, a small sponge, 
and a cloth. Nothing else is needed, ard 
it is best to keep the table clear of 
unnecessary pots or colour bottles.* 
When these things are ready one 
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Printing should sc(‘ that the paper is in a grujcl 
stale. It sliould be latfier tiiier for a 
ke\ -block ihan lor oiJu'r bloeks, as a 
hne line will print thiekl\ il the paper 
is too damp and sott. In fact, it can 
scarce! V be too dr\ for the kev-block, 
provided that it has btaonie |H‘rtectl\' 
smooth, and is still jk'xible en.iugdi lor 
complete contact witli tiu block. But 
it must not be either di \ or damp in 
patches. 

It the paper is all rigdit, one lilts oil 
the upper board and to}'» da mj^iite; slieet, 
placing them on llu left, read\ to receive 
the sheets when }>rinted. 

Tile key-block, if c]uite dry, must be 
moistened with a damp sponge and then 
brushed over with the broad }>rinting 
brush and ink. If a grey line is wanted 
the brusli should be dipped in a little 
ol the jxiste and scarcely touched vvitli 
ink. For a pale grey line tlie kev-block 
also must be well washed betore pointing. 
Even if the line is to be black a little paste 
shoidd be used. This is best added 
after um* has bruslied the black ink on 
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to the block, not mixed with it bc'forehand. Printing 
The ink and ]\aste^ are then broken 
toj^cther smoolhlv and comp1e^e]^' ov(,t 
the whole surface of the block. The 
last few bnish strokes should be oi the 
full 1en;Jih or breadth of t}u‘ block and 
be L^iven* ligdiily with tiu' brusli held 
uprigdit. Tht inkin, e: -u’ the block must 
be thoroii,eh1\ done, but with no m<'r<' 
brubJiing than is necessary t(» spread the 
tolour etjually. When properly cliaigf'd 
with in1v tie block should not be at all 
W'et, but just ci)V('^a‘d wiVi a very thin 
and near]\ dr\ fdm of ink and paste. 

No tune should be wasted in lifting 
the top siiett oi printing ]>apei on to 
the block, ]dacing brst its right conuT 
in the register note!), and holding it 
there with the tliiimb, tlum the edge 
of the }\aper to tlie other notch, to bi 
held with the left thumb while the riglit 
hand js released to take up the baren 
(fig. 21). Beginning at the left, the lutu • 
is rubbed backwards and forwatrds, a 
full stroke each time, to tlie outside 
limits of the block, wutli a modergte, 
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-jMann'^r of hoLl.ng the paper. 



even pressure, moving the stroke in a Printing 
zigzag towards the right end of the 
block (fig. 22). Once over* should be 
enough. A second rub makes heavy 
printing of the finer lines. Then the 
paper is* lilted from the block and placed 
on the Ifoard to the iett. 

Particular attentic/r. must be given 
to the careful plat*ing of the paper liome 
in the register notcJies, and to holding 
it til ere until the rubber has gripped the 
paper on tJic block. ♦ 

Sheet by slu'tt all the ^r-rinting paper 
is passed in tliis was’ over the key-block, 
and piled together. There is no fear of 
the ink ofl'setting or marking the print 
placed above it. As the work proceeds 
the block will give better and better 
impressions. Spoiled or defective im- 
pressions siiould be put together at the 
top of the pile when it lies ready for 
the next printing, for the first few 
impressions arc always uncertain, au ». 
it is well to use the detective prims as 
pioneers, so as not to spoil good ones. 

When the block has been printed, on 
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Printing 


the whole batch, the sheets should be 
replaced *at once Detween the boards 
before one prepares lor • the colour 
impressions. Usually tfie paper will be 
too dry for colour by this time : if tliis 
is so, * the damping' sheets should be 
nujislent'd and put in a,^ain as before ; 
one to each three printing sheets. In a 
minute or tw(; tliey will have damped 
the paper suOiciently and must be taken 
out, leaving the printing sheets to stand, 
between the boards, ready for, the first 
cohnir-block. 


PRINTINC FROM COLOUR-BLOCK? 

In printing coIout tlu* paper may be 
slightly damper than it should be i(‘r 
kev-block impressions, and a heavier 
pressure is necessary on the baren if 
the colour masses are large. If the 
baren is pressed lightly the c(>lour will 
not completely cover the paper, but will 
]eave*a dry, granular texture. Occa;j. - 
ally tills quality may be useful, but as 
a rule a smooth, evenl)’ printed surface 
is best.* It will be* found that smo^oth, 
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even printing is not obtained by loading 
the block willi colour or paste, but by 
using the leatt possible quantity of botli, 
and nearly dry paper. 

In beginning to print from a colour- 
block, care slunild be taken to moisten 
tlie bhx'k fullv before printing, or it will 
mn yield tlic colour from its surface* ; but 
the block must be wiped, and not used 
while actually \vet. 

The printing {Toceeds exactly as in 
the case ol the ke\'-block, except lor 
the hea\icr use of the bai’e'ii. Tire 
paste should be added after the colour 
lias been roughly brushed on to I lie 
block, and then the two are snu)olh]y 
brushed together. The Japanese printers 
put the paste cm to the block by means 
of a little stick kept in the dish ol paste. 
Experience will soon show^ the amount 
of paste needed. It is important neitlier 
to add too much nor to stint the paste, 
as the colour wdien dry depends on the 
paste for its quality. Too little paste 
gives a dead effect. 

Some of the colours print more easily 
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than others, \\ati; a sticky colour it Printing 

is well to wipe the; Mock wath a nc’arK' 

/ , . . Colour- 

dry sponge berw'ccn ea^ li ituprcssion, so blocks 

that the w'o*)c} gi\cs up its colour rnoi ‘ 

readily. In the cast* o1 a very heavy 

colour Slit'll as ta^rnuilon u drop of glue 

and water ina\ lu Ip ; but witli practically 

all the ct)l(-LUS tliat art generally used the 

rict‘ paste and carctul ju’inling are cnougli. 

The ajiiount til size in the paper is 
anotlier iinporiant lactor in the printing 
of Colour. If the pa[Hr is tf.>o ligluly 
sized the fihies will de#taeh theme- Ives 
and stick to the damp Mock. Or if 
loo Iw'avilv sized the paper Avill ucit take* 
up tlic colour clcaiiK from the bio^'k, 
and will look hard when di)’. One very 
S(H>n feels instinctively the right quality 
and condition of the blt)ck, colour, and 
paper wdiich are essential to good 
}mintlng ; and to print wall one must 
beco^ne sensitive to them. 

PKINTTNC. OF C-RA’-^ATIONS 

Beside tlie printing of flat masses of Printing 

coh)ur, one of th<‘ great .resources of 

^ ^ Gradations 



Printing |)]ock printing is in the power of delicate 
Gradations gradation in printing. . The simplest way 
of making a "gradation from strong to 
pale colour is to dip one corner of a 
broad brush into the colour and the 
other corner into water so that llie water 
just runs into the colour : tlien, by 
squee/ing the whole width of the brush 
broadly between the thumb and fore- 
finger so that most of tiie water is 
sqiiee/wd out, tlie brusli is left cliarged 
wdtli a tint gradated from side to side. 
The brush is ti.en dipjn-d lightl\' into 
paste along its whole edge, and brushed 
a few times to and fro across the block 
where the gradation is needed. It is 
easy in this way to jmint a very delicately 
gradated tint from full colour to white. 
If the pale edge of the tint Is to disappear, 
the block should be moistened along tlie 
surface with a sponge where the colour 
is to cease, 

A soft edge may be given to a tint 
with a brush ordinarily cliarged if the 
block is moistened witii a cl(‘an .sponge 
at tliC part •) where the tint is to cease, 
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This cltcct is often seen at the lop of 
the sky*in a Japanes<‘ landscape print 
where a dark blue band.ot colour is 
printed \A’itJi a soft edge suddenly 
gradated to while, or sometimes the 
plumirge of birds is printed with sudden 
gradathms. In fact, xlie meth<»d may be 
developed in ail kkni. of ways. Oltc'n 
it is an advantage to print a gradaticni 
and then a Hat tone over the gradation 
in a second printing. 

No care need be taken y) prevent 
offsetting of the colour while pi inting. 
The prints ma)' b'* piled on tiie top i)t each 
other immediately as they arc bfrc'd from 
the block, \vithout fear of ollsetting or 
marking each otiier. Only an excessive 
use of colour, or tlie leaving of Juxivy 
ridges of colour at tlic edges of the block 
by careless bnislilng, will sometimes mark 
the next print on the pile. As in ]nintirig 
the key-block, it is well to hold the 
brush quite upright for the last vSiiv. as 
across the block, and always t('- give a 
full stroke across the whole lcn*gth or 
widlii*of the form to be coloured 
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As' soon as one coJmir-block has been 
printed, llu* next iria\' be t<'ik(’n and 
printed at once, without lear of tfie 
colour runninit, even tlioiigfi the fresli 
colour touches the jxirts a]rcad\‘ printed. 

One b\' one each cob un-biock is printed 
in this Avas until the batci^ *>1 pajuT 
has been jxtssed o\ er the wh.ole set of 
blocks compos iipg the desipn of the 
print. There max' soinetinies be an 
advantage in not ju-jiiiiiig tlie j-vcx- 
block lir^i, thoLiL'h a rule it slioiild 
coin(‘ first f(»r (he sake ol keeping tfu' 
later blocks in proper register. It the 
kev-block is not piint<'d <me (aiinol se(' 
how the colour-blocks are fittingu But 
in the ease of a sk\' with ])crhaps two 
or even three printings — a gradation 
and a flat tone or two gradations — there 
is danger of blurring tlu' lines o( the 
kev-blockx so that in siu h a case the 
sky should be printed first, and tlum 
the kev-block followed bv the remaining 
colour-blocks. 

At Ihc end of a day’s printing the 
prints mav quite safely be left standing 
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together between tlie boards un^il the 
next day. P'or rltree daw-^ the damp 
paper comes to n(T liarm, except in Jiot 
weather, but on tlu' •fourth d<i\’ little 


red spots of nuuild begin to show and 
spread, it slnmld i'-e reiru ml'xu'ed that 


fresh] V* ht)i]ed iwsic Im be used each 
da>-, ' 
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DRYIM.. or PRINTS 

When the prints are finished ihev Drying 
slioLild be put to dtp as soon as j^ossible. 
li lhe\ ar(' spii^ad out and hd't exposed 
to tlte air t}u\ will soon dr\ , out in 
d^^■illg will ‘OK-kha and cannot then be 
easily pressed flat. It is better lo have 
a number of mill-boards c>r al)Soil>ent 
“ pulp boards rather larger than llie 
prints, and to pile tht' prints and boards 
ahernateK one by one, placing a weight 
on the to}') of tl,e pile. TIk' absorbent 
boards will rapidly dry the prints and 
keef) them ejuile fiat. 

Finished prints sliould be numbered 
for reierence, and siiould, if j^rimed by 
the arTist himseil, also bear his signature 
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— or jotnc printed sign to that effect. 
Tlie number of prints obtainable from 
a set of blocks is di{fic\ilt to estimate. 
The Japanese printers are said to have 
made editions of several thousands from 
single sets of blocks. The actual wear 
in printing even of a fine line Mock is 
imperceptible, lor the pressure is very 
slight. Certainl) hundieds (h’ prints can 
be made without an\ deterioration. 
But an artist who is both designing and 
producing his owm work will not be 
incliiud to print large editions.^ 

^ Further rxperionce on thr- point is given in 
Chapter VllI on Co- ^pcrativc Printing 
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CHAPTER VTl 

Principles and IMain* Con'^id<Tatic'n'^ in designing 
Wood-block Prints — 'Fhcir Application to 
Modern Colour I^riniing 

Un^iii one lias become c|uitc^ familiar 
with the (raft of wocxi-block printing!: 
it ivS not possible to make a satislact* <rv 
de >ittn for a print, or to understand either 
tlie full resources that are available oi 
the limits that are fixed. 

In beginning it is well to undertake 
only a small design, so tJiat no great 
amount of material or time need be 
consumed in gaining the first experience, 
but this small piece of work should be 
earned through to the end, how", er 
defective it may beconm at an}' .>tagc. 
A small ke\ -block and two or •three 
colour patches may all be cut on 
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the '^’two sides of one plank for this 
purpose. '■* 

There is great diversity ol opini(ni 
as to tlie eonveirtions that are appropriate 
to tJie designing oi eojoui prints. In 
the work of the |apane^e inasiers the 
contention does not var)'. A dt:*s.cri]nive 
black or grev line is used throughout 
the design, outlining all lonns r»r used 
as fiat s]M)ts or j’atches. The line is 
not always unitorru, but is devehijK'd 
with great subtlety to suggest the 
charart(‘r ol the lorni ex[u\\sst‘ci, so that 
the subsetjueiii Hat mass of cnlour printed 
within the line appears to be inodelh'd. 
Tliis treatment ol the line is one ot 
the great res(/urces oi the work, and is 
special to this kind of design, in which 
the line lias to be cut with the knife 
on hath sidrs, and is foi this reason 
capable oi unusual developuK'nt in its 
power of expressing iorm. ]ndc('d tiie 
knife is the final instrument in the 
drawing of the design. 

T)^}hcal examples of key-block im- 
pressiems are given on pages 26 and 33 : 
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the)^ show tlic variety of eliaracte/ and 
quality possible in ^lic lines and black 
masses of key -block?:. 

Tlie desi^^nini; of a* print depends 
most ol all upon this development of 
line a 1^1 black mas'’ in the ke\ -block. 
Thic C( 4 uur pat lean <f the print is 
held together b\' iL end the ionn sug- 
gested. In tile* Japanese prints the 
key-block is inxariably printed black or 
grey. Masses intended to be dense black 
in the hnished print are printed first 
a flat gre\ b\^ the kc\ block, and are 
then printed a lull blac^: luun a ir- 
block like any otlier patcli of colour, 
the double printing: being livee.ssa’y to 
give the intensil}' oi the black. 

Although set'eral nvKiern prints have 
been designed on other ]'>rinciples, and 
sometimes a coloured key-block is sue- 
cessiull)- used, )et the convention ad- 
opted b) the Japanese is the simplest 
and*most fiindamt'ntal oi all. Our' Mr 
its safe limitations the technical diih- 
cultics are increased, and one •is led 
to mtfkc compromises that strain the 
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Designing proper resources of block printing and 
doubtful ad\<inlage. 

Prints The temptation lo use colour with 
the key-block edmes when one attempts 
to use the key-block lor rendering light 
and shadow. Its use by the Japanese 
masters was generally for the descriptive 
expression of the contours of objects, 
ignoring entirely their shadows, or any 
effects of light and shade, unless a 
shadow happened occasionally to be an 
important part of the pattern of the 
design. Generally, as in nearly all the 
landscape prints by Hiroshige, the line 
is descriptive or suggestive of essential 
form, not of effects in light and shade. 

If the key-block is used for light and 
shade, the question of relative tones 
and values of shadow's arises, and these 
will be falsified unless a key-block is 
made for each separate plane or part of 
the design, and then there is danger of 
confusion or of compromises that arc 
beyond the true sco]>e of the w'ork. 

It 'is generally safest to print the key* 
block in a tone tliat blends with the 
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general tone of tlic print/ and not to 
use it as a part of^ilic ci^lour pattern. 
It serves mainly to cfmtrol the form, 
leaving the colour-bK)chs to give tie. 
colour pattern. Tliere are cases, of course, 
where no rule In^lJs g-'od, and sometimes 
a design may success i all v e>mit the 
key-block .dtogeilier, using only a few 
silhouettes of colour, one of which contiols 
the main form of the j^rini, and serves 
as key-block, i'requenily, also, the key- 
block nuu' be used to give th(4 interior 
form or cliaracter of pa^'t of a d^ dgn, 
leaving the shape of a colour-block to 
express the outside shape or cinlour; 
as in the sjvits suggesting foliage in tin 
print on page 114. The shapes of tlie 
tree forms arc partly left to the colour- 
block to complete, the key only giving 
the suggestion of the general broken 
character of the hjliage, not the outside 
limits^ of the branches. I’lic outer shape 
of a tree or brancli is rarely expressea by 
an enclosing line in any o: the Japanese 
prints. ^ The key-block is often used to 
describe interior form when a silhouette 
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of Colour is all that is needed for the 
contour. Tlic expressive reiuh'ring of 
tlie roiigli soriace of tree trunks and of 
forms oi rock, or the articulation of 
plants and the suggestion ol objects in 
atmospheric distance or mist, should be 
studied in gnvod prints b\’ the jajnmese 
masters. In juinted work by modern 
masters — as, for examj^le, the Wi>rk of 
the great French designers of piaster ad- 
vertisements— jtiuch may be learnt in 
the use ind development of expiessive 
line. 

The Japanese system of training is well 
described in a book In' Ilenrv Jhnsie 
on ‘'TJie f^aws of Ja}>an(‘.^e Paint ingd’ 
in which many useful suggestions are 
given with reference tc. graphic brush 
drawing and the suggestive use of line 
and brush marks. 

As part of the training of a designer 
for modern decorative printing, the ex- 
perience and sense of econonn^ that are 
to be gained from the stud)' of wood- 
block printing are very great. Perliaps 
no t/’ork goes so direct!) to the essentials 
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of the art of decorative desii^nlng^ for 
printed work of all^ kinds. The wood 
blocks not onK' compel economy of 
design, hut also lead oik.' to it. 

Even as a means of itcneral training 
in the elements of dcis »iati\e ]>ictorial 
composition the wood blocks have' great 
possibilities as an ad|uiKt to the courses 
of work followed I>\ art students. Ihhe 
same problems tfiai arise in all decora- 
tion may be dealt with b\ their means 
on a small scale, but uiKh^r tsciditions 
that arc essentialK instneetive. air 

schemes ma\ b^ studied and \\(n'ked out 
with entire ticedom b\' printing and 
reprinting until a problem is thorougiilv 
solved. A colour design mav' be stuciied 
and vNorked out as fullv bv means of a 
small si't ol blocks, and with more freedom 
for experiment and alteration than is 
possible by the usual methods ot stud\-, 
SLicIi ^as paintings and retxiinting on 
paper or canvas or wall; lor the f )rni 
being once established In the blocks, 
tht' colour may bt' rci'onstructed again 
and again without limit. 

^7 
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TKc craft has thus not only its special 
interest as a means of personal expres- 
sion, but ajso a more general use as 
a means of training and preparation for 
the wider scope and almost unlimited 
resources of modern printing. 7 lie best 
use of those resources will be inade by 
artists who have been trained under 
simpler conditions, and have found their 
way graduall)' to an understanding of the 
secrets oi cesthetic economy in printing. 
One of t^H‘ manyjxtths to that experience 
is by way of the craft of the wood- 
block printer. 
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ClfAPTF.R \ ill 

C<)-(>{"( f' PrinliJiq; 

A PRiN’i ih s]i</\vn ;)t tlir (‘iitl ot tJlis book 
9 f,) as an J'xaj]i[']p of a first expcri- 
iiKTit in co-f ! V c piinlinir. An actual 
|M*int \\a^ ill < J' d lo iilustraic tlic iia 
of l'lo(K [•riniincn and l*h(. number ix- 
quiixd \\a-'^ n-o preai ior a single printer 
to undertak* . Sv? tlie woik was divided 
bciv\een (our pi inters (of whom the writer 
was one), \voikinp to<tet]ier. lAacli of us 
had b('ej\ aweustoined to print our own 
prints in small IvitcJiCvS ol a dozen or two 
at a time, pi\in^^ individual care to eacli 
print. printing of 2000 prints lo a 

fixed pe was a \’ei \ ddlVrent mattei, aiiL' 
proced an instructive and xaluable ex~ 
periem'e. It Avas toiiiid that the priAting 
of a lar^e nuriilHU’ of successive impmes- 
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sions gave one an increasing 1 \' A'liVatc 
contrc^l of a l>luck, and a hieh pereciit- 
age of perfv^'t Attn tlie initial 

(‘xperiments and jM’aeliee, ihr failures 
in T(ie later latclii''- nl the jMint weia* 
reduced to nii!\ 4 oi’ p'< i (eiiL o1 the 
complet'd p’rinls. Tin wtik v\a'- done m 
batches of 25-:' pnntr>n‘<it h jaani receo/imj 
(‘ight iinpia- .sioii". as shov\ n uii pajeso-to 
JOf). Kaeh ot iho lour pi mil r^- o h ciiai'g( 
oi a particdlar .m rlc s ot rhe hk-v \\liich 
AViie pi>iit‘ l 1 '.n a oonhu ordn. It e^ as 
louiui most (o.Mu.nienl to 'piiiii tie' le^y- 

block last {.f all, as the hni\ \ idacks 

in it were iiHlin''d to otiset undn the 
pressure o) the hareii and ;bgiiil\ soil 
the colonr-bloeks, it lli<‘ la. s -block was 
printed first, as is iisualK the ptai'tice. 

Tile colour-blocks wc're [M’intod in the 
ordei in which the\ ate jdaced iti the 

Appendix. 

The lu’St qualil\ ol work was done on 
nearly dry }'apet. The damping sheets 
wtae plaec'd among the new pap(T at 

theV-nd oi the da\T work and rcmioved 
afver ten or fifteen minutes, the printing 
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paper tlien was k‘l> standing over nii^hl 
between b<-ards, iea3\ lor work in the 
inorjiin^, ^nul \vas nia dti’i^pt. d aeain 
until alter lece'wm^ several irn j’'resNion^. 
Tlnti it w^as verv diahllv damped a^aiin 
In- i'le<ln^ o! a danifom^ ^lieet to rverv' 
teai or ttve']\e ]n*:n1^ piaerd tiuie lor a 
vei\ lew minutes. 

‘\s (uie pointer Imisfied the nnprt'ssioi s 
Iron) (uu- o! hu oloekw the- batvh of 
pafaTs was ]’a^s(d oil to the otiiers, ('aeh 
in lii’ai. In tliis wa\' three ba^ehes of 
250 ^\^Me in ted without haste in ne 
weelv. o.irljTut m'jltt houi^ a da\ lea 
it\ e and a half da v w 

The' e hi^ 1 di(iieu]t\ exp<a-ience'd was 
in Lee]^up!2 to ifie exact colour and 
cjLia'itN ot the Tvpe }-rint, each printer 
beiriL; inclined to vary accordinyr 
iridi\idual jU’eterenec's. To counteract 
this [('ndeiicy, it is necessaiv lor one 
indix idual to wmu h and eoiilrol the 
otheis in these respects. 

. Otherwise the work pru^eeded easily 
and made ver\ cleat the possikulitie^s of 
the craft leu' the printing of lar^m- niimliers 
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of prints for 'special purposes \vlun^ the 
qualities required are not obtainable by 
machine prirlinjj^. Obxioiisly the Inst 
resnhs will alvva\s be obtained bv the 
individual rrinlin_^ ol his own work by 
an artist. This can onl\' bt* df>ne, how- 
ever. ill c oTnparat(\'el} small liunibt'rs, 
vet the blocks arc cajiahle ol printing very 
larpn‘ quantities witlmut d-rtirioration. 
The set of blocks used lor the exainj^lc 
given here showed v< r\' littk' dv terioration 
after 4090 imprissions had been taken. 
The kev-block ,was les^ worn than an\a 
the pressure Inang vci\\ slight lor this 
block, and the ink perfeetK smooth. 
The ini]wession of whicii a reproduction 
is given on page too was taken after 
4000 had been printed fiom the ke\- 
block. Block No. 2 was much more 
worn by the griitv nature of the burnt 
sienna nsi'd in its printing. It would 
be an easy matter, however, to replace 
an\' particular colour-block that might 
show signs of wear in a long course of 
printing. 

O.thcr examples given in the Appendix 
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show qualitirs and nKth<>ds of trcafment 
lira I instriiclivo nr stive. 

Nn. 6 is thi^ key inipr^tssion <•{ a 
[apaiU'S(' print ui which an adniiral'lc 
variety n1 ivsnawc is slinwn bv its 
dcsiyii ;* ilv. ctiaraclLT o-l cacli kiml of 
fnrm lu^'ny rendered hy such simple yet 
so expressive indieatinns. It is in- 
structive to stiicfy the ineatis b\ which 
this is done, and to riotic( how interior 
form is soinetlincs suggested by groups 
of Spots or black marks of varied shape 
while tlie indication of the external '^rm 
is left entirel)' to tlie shape nl the colour- 
block subsequent])' to be prinl^'d. 

Plate X\'l is a reproduction of a j>rint 
l)y Piirosliigc and slunvs tiie suggestive 
use of the ke) -block in rendering tree 
forms. Plate'S W II and XVill shove 
in greater detail this kind of treatment. 

Plates XX UP -XX IV arc ke) -blocks of 
modern print designs. 
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APPENDIX 

An original print in colour, designed 
and cut b\' the author and printed by 
hand on Japanese paper, followed by 
co]l()t)pe‘' reproductiv)ns sfiovving the 
$('parate iinpri'ss'ions of the colour blocks* 
used f(»r this print, and other collotype 
reproductions (>f \arious examples of 
printing and design. 



Plate VI] 1. — An original Print de'^igncd a»id tut I>y the Author, 
printed by hand on Japanese papei.* 
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